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Disclaimer 
Always use caution when practicing the martial arts. The reader 
assumes full responsibility for injuries incurred by doing the 


exercises in this manual. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE POWER TRIP SERIES 


Many students have little knowledge of what to expect or how to 
increase motivation, retention, and rate of learning when first 
signing up to study the martial arts. You are left in the hands of 
an instructor who is often a student himself, not a teacher by 
profession, and who has little or no knowledge of the learning 
process or the psychology of teaching. As a result, the instructor 
simply states the facts—this is the name of the technique, and 
this is how it is done—without considering why the technique is 
done, the concepts behind it, and how to tailor it to fit your 


individual traits. 


Learning the facts, or learning the mechanics of a technique, is 
the first stage of learning. But if you fail to go beyond rote 
memorization, you are unlikely to gain proficiency even in the 
simplest techniques. To understand this idea better, | like to use 
the analogy of the martial artist and the historian. The historian 
does not merely memorize battle dates and names of great 
generals. He or she studies with the intent of uncovering the 
underlying currents which shaped those events and learn from 
them. The same is true when learning the martial arts. Whether 
learning from a book or through hands-on experience, the 
underlying currents help you understand why a technique or 
concept is important. For example, a recent article about self- 
defense for the street stated, “No matter how scared you are, 


don’t let your emotions The fact is, “Don’t let your emotions 


show.” While it is easy to agree with this statement, theoretical 
knowledge of the fact does not make you proficient at performing 
or understanding the technique. When confronted with life and 
death, just how do you learn not to let your emotions show? 

As students of the martial arts, we often go to the training hall 
without considering exactly what we can do to further our 
learning. The glory is in performing our art and not in pondering 
the learning process. The purpose of The Power Trip series is to 
educate you about the science of learning, instill confidence 
through familiarization with and recognition of a multitude of 
scenarios, and give you the power to act when you encounter 
specific problems. It is about making your education more 
profitable by showing you why rather than what to learn, and 
showing you how to teamwork with your instructor and peers 
even when your instructor and peers are uneducated about the 
learning process and cause you “problems.” The Power Trip series 
will give you the power to survive and thrive in the Dojo, by 
showing you how to recognize and counter situations when your 
instructor or peers are sitting on their “high horses” ready to go 
on a power trip that can prove to be more than a nuisance to 
you. 

Furthermore, by looking at different situations from both the 
student’s and instructor’s viewpoint, you will learn about the many 
difficulties the instructor faces. The insights you gain will help you 
appreciate the instruction more and give you options for a 
mutually productive learning experience. You will learn how to turn 
a mediocre training session into an advantage, where everything 


your instructor and peers say and do is used for your gain. 


As you continue deeper into your training remember that, 
although it is your instructor’s responsibility to help you progress 


in the martial arts, it is equally much your responsibility to help 


your instructor pave the way for good learning to take place. | 
once overheard a conversation between two ladies discussing how 
much fun it was going back to college years after graduating from 
high school. One lady said that she didn’t understand why the 
youngsters don’t want to go to school, when you “just sit there 
and get spoon fed.” But learning is a two-way street and often 
not as simple as taking in what is fed to you. Your instructor, no 
matter how talented, is only half of the learning process. Although 
you can’t do much about your instructor’s teaching methods, you 
do have considerable control over how you approach the lessons. 
The Power Trip series will show you how to extract the 
information that your instructor and peers possess but don’t 
necessarily know how to express, so that next time you go to 
class you can meet your instructor halfway and contribute with the 


missing half that makes the learning process whole. 


It has been said that forewarned is forearmed. If you are a 
new student in the martial arts, ready to sign up for your first 
lesson, this study will give you a lot of information about the 
difficulties you can expect to encounter sometime throughout your 
training, and give you options for resolving potential conflicts. If 
you are a seasoned martial artist with years under your belt, you 
will no doubt recognize many of the scenarios presented, and be 
able to look back at your journey and consider what you could 
have done differently. This study will also arm you for the day you 
will begin teaching the martial arts (or help you improve your 
technique if you are already teaching) and show you how to build 
your integrity and repute as an instructor. Since the advice is not 
style specific but explores a multitude of scenarios that frequently 
play themselves out in the martial arts training hall, it applies to 
students of most martial styles. 


LEARNING GOOD SKILLS 


Many adults marvel at the way a small child can repeat the 
alphabet, or how the child can look at a world map, point to the 
many countries, and name them all correctly. But would it be fair 
to say that this child has developed a skill? Suppose that the 
same child comes home from school one day and says, “Mommy, 
Daddy, | can read!” You get the books out of the child’s backpack 
and listen as the child reads out loud to you. Has the child 
developed a skill? Today, when reading is second nature to you, 
how many times have you caught yourself reading a paragraph 
and have no idea what you just read? Does merely being able to 
read make reading useful? Does the ability to name the countries 
of the world evoke insight and understanding of the people who 
live there? Anyone off the street can imitate the roundhouse kick 
on her first try with just the slightest amount of coaching. If you 
spend one week with this person and teach her to memorize a 
hundred techniques, would it be fair to say that she has 
developed the skills of self-defense? 

It takes time and opportunity to learn. Your primary 
responsibility as a student is to learn good skills until you 
understand your art completely: every movement, every concept. 
Part of learning encompasses mechanics of technique; the other 
part encompasses proper thinking. If you simply learn technique, 
you will never understand your art completely. When you truly 
understand technique and concept, you are indeed a rare 


individual. 


WHAT IS LEARNING? 


Learning can be broken down into the following stages: 

1. Rote 

2. Understanding 

3. Application 

4. Correlation 

Rote: The first stage of learning is called also referred to as 
the mechanical stage. When you have reached this stage, you can 
repeat information by memory without understanding or being able 
to apply the information properly. Performing mechanically is 
necessary in the early stages of training before you can gain 
insight into the art you are studying. You must at least have 
some experience with techniques before you can start learning 
concepts. Learning specific defenses to specific attacks may work 
well in a classroom setting. But if one element changes, for 
example, the speed with which the attack occurs; if there is a 
sudden distraction or if a different target becomes available, the 


mechanical stage is insufficient. 


Understanding: The second stage of learning is called When 
you reach this stage, you can explain how to do a technique and 
why, without necessarily being proficient in its execution. Your 
instructor should not assume that you understand the technique 
just because you were present when he taught it. Your instructor 
can get an indication of your understanding by asking you to 


explain as much as possible about the technique; he can prompt 


you by asking why and how a technique is to be done. You can 
use this same method to enhance your own learning process. 
Whenever you have learned a new technique, take a few minutes 
after class to “paraphrase” the technique in your mind. Dissect 
the technique by asking yourself “why” and “how.” 

The study of martial arts is not a mindless act. Good 
understanding evokes insight; it gives the techniques meaning and 
eliminates simple imitation of performance. When you have gained 
a basic understanding of the art you are studying, and providing 
that you have received instruction in particular techniques, try to 
explain these techniques to one of your peers before you execute 
them. A good way to acquire an understanding of techniques and 
concepts is to teach these techniques to other students. 

1. Regardless of whether or not you intend to pursue teaching, 
explaining to others how and why a technique is done is a good 
learning tool even at the beginning stages. 

2. Teaching others forces you to think. If you are unable to 
answer a question that is posed, you must find the answer 
through independent study or by asking someone else. 

3. When you can explain techniques correctly, you have 
demonstrated evidence of understanding. 

4. When you reach the intermediate and advanced levels and 
assist in teaching classes, you may be able to explain the 
concepts of a technique in which you have not yet received 
instruction, simply because the technique is similar to another 


technique that you have already learned. 


Theoretical understanding alone may not enable you to perform 
the technique. Proficiency in performance comes over a period of 
time and practice. But proficient performance without 


understanding is mechanical and useless in situations that require 


adaptation to the circumstances. Understanding and performing 
therefore go hand in hand and should be nurtured together. 
Generally, you can perform a technique with reasonable proficiency 
before you develop insight, because you are learning by rote 
initially. A few students have a very good understanding of the 
techniques but lack the motor skills to coordinate and perform 
them with proficiency. 

Application: The third stage of learning is called When you 
reach this stage, you can perform the technique non-mechanically 
in sparring or in real life. But don’t assume that you can apply a 
technique under changing circumstance just because you 
demonstrate understanding. Knowing and learning are different 
things. Anybody can recite a series of techniques, but true 
learning takes place when the techniques become meaningful and 
you can apply your knowledge. You must progress beyond rote in 
order to use a skill; however, it is not always obvious when this 
progression occurs. Since many martial arts are comprised of long 
sequences of moves, it may appear as though you can apply your 
skill when you really have only memorized the moves. You can 
test your understanding and ability to apply the techniques by 
demonstrating your skills under less predictable circumstances, and 
by asking yourself the “W-questions”: 

1. is the purpose of the technique? 

2. would | use it? 

. would | use it against? 


. are the moves put together? 


wh Y 


this way? 


Ge If x22 
Many instructors don’t go beyond the application stage of 


learning; they believe that the student has now reached his goal. 


Even more common may be the instructor who doesn’t know how 
to take the student beyond the application stage. You must 
therefore make an effort to take yourself beyond this stage, and to 
extract additional details from the information the instructor has 
already given you. At the advanced levels, the instructor-student 
relationship should change into one of mutual learning and 
exploration. The goal should be to analyze and discover together. 
Correlation: The fourth and highest stage of learning is called 
When you reach this stage, you understand how the material 
correlates to other material that you have not yet learned. You can 
now use what you have learned from one technique and apply it 
to another. Or you can use what you have learned in a stand-up 
art and apply it to a grappling art, and vice versa. For example, if 
you study karate and a student of grappling suddenly takes you to 
the ground, using your striking techniques along with your 
understanding of balance and leverage to subdue your opponent 
demonstrates that you have reached the correlation stage of 
learning. You can now teach yourself new techniques and concepts 
and answer questions about techniques that you have never 
practiced or experienced. When you understand the underlying 
principles of learning, you will begin to see similarities between 
different martial arts and will come to appreciate other arts more. 
Application = Give a man a fish, and he will eat for a day. 


Correlation = Teach a man to fish, and he will eat for life. 


You can reach the correlation stage of learning by consistently 
exploring how one technique or concept is similar to or relates to 
another technique or concept. For example: 

1. When learning the horizontal elbow strike, start by reviewing 


the hook since both strikes follow the same striking 


2. After learning the horizontal elbow strike, learn the 
downward elbow strike by relating it to the horizontal elbow strike 
since both strikes utilize the same striking 

Correlation also takes place when you relate this week’s lesson 
to last week’s lesson, or when you put theory into practice. For 
example, rather than practicing aimless heavy bag work, be 
conscious of what is happening around you. Ask somebody to 
provide distractions to show you the effects of frustration and a 


split focus. 


Figure 1 


Figure 1: A hook follows the same striking pattern .. . 


Figure 2 


Figure 2: . . . as an elbow strike. When would you use either 
technique? When would you use the roundhouse kick versus the 
hook? 


FACTORS OF LEARNING 


Why do you study the martial arts? When you sign up for the 
program, take some time to determine your goal. 

1. Is it physical fitness? 

2. Is it self-defense? 

3. Is it discipline? 

4. Is it personal growth? 

5. Is it competition? 

The martial arts are traditionally learned in a formal setting. 
Moves are performed in unison, questions are not asked during 
class, and rituals are adhered to. In this type of environment, you 
learn through repetitive drill work and through the instructor’s skill 
at presenting the material. By contrast, many of the modern arts 
encourage student participation. The classroom setting is more 
relaxed and students are likely to participate in discussions. 
Although discussion and active student participation create a good 
learning environment, it is not always appropriate for the martial 


arts. 


You will progress faster if there is a reason to learn. Purpose 
is created when we stress the value of the thing learned and set 
goals that are desirable. Belt promotions and tournaments may 
serve this purpose. Intermediate steps, such as a “half-rank” or an 
extra stripe on your belt, are often desirable because they help 
you see your progress clearly. Goals, regardless of whether they 


are short-term or long-term, need to be tangible (clearly defined) 


throughout the learning process. New material should be related 
to the goals that you have set. You must also be ready, willing, 
and able to learn in order for learning to take place. Merely 
complying with the instructor’s desires, without displaying your 
own true desire to learn, will result in little retention. The best 
learning happens when you can meet the instructor halfway. 

Lessons that evoke insights stimulate learning. Insights normally 
occur to some degree eventually whether or not the instructor is 
present. But if you learn by trial and error you are likely to 
experience frustration or feelings of defeat. You can speed up the 
learning process by using a number of factors that make you 
more receptive to learning. 

1. The first thing learned is normally what you will remember 
best. It is difficult to unlearn mistakes, so great care should be 
taken to learn the basics correctly from the start. The introduction 
of complex material before you have mastered the basics may be 
confusing and lead to poor habits. However, we tend to categorize 
material as “beginning” and “advanced,” without really analyzing 
whether the “advanced” material is really more complex. 

2. Interesting lessons increase the hunger to learn. If the 
lesson is boring, little progress will be made. However, you may 
not realize that it is the instructor who is boring and not the 
material presented. If this is the case, you will leave class with 
the belief that the martial arts are not for you. Too much talking 
at the early stages may also be destructive. It is better if lessons 


are dramatic and allow you to experience the martial arts 


firsthand. 


3. You will learn more when you are active than when you are 
passive. There has to be some activity in order for learning to 


take place. Listening, to be productive, must also be active. You 


can listen actively by taking notes, asking questions, and 
participating in discussions. 

4. Practice is essential to learning. When a new technique is 
introduced, it is important that you get the opportunity to practice 
the technique right away while the material is still fresh on your 
mind. Perhaps the greatest value of practice is when you learn 
how one move or technique relates to another. When you are able 
to discern relationships between moves or techniques, verbal 
instructions will mean more. 

5. Realistic situations reinforce learning. You can remain 
challenged and motivated by working on activities that allow you 
to apply your knowledge and skill. When you have learned a new 
technique, seek additional applications on your own to stimulate 
learning. 

6. Having a plan helps you learn. You are more likely to 
remain interested when you know where you are headed. Make 
sure that you have a clear understanding of what is expected of 
you and the standards that you are being measured against. Good 
performance should be recognized. Learning is reinforced when 


others notice your efforts. 


7. Getting past learning plateaus can counter feelings of 
frustration. A learning plateau, where the rate of learning has 
slowed or ceased completely, is a common phenomenon. Learning 
plateaus normally happen to most of us some time in our 
training. The instructor can help you break through the plateau by 
finding a more efficient way of teaching. The problem may also be 
that your interest has declined or that you have reached some 
personal limit. If you have reached a limit in your physical 
capacity; for example, if you are unable to attain the flexibility 
needed to execute a particular kick, try to divert your focus to 


another area that allows you to make progress. 


8. How quickly you learn depends to a degree on your past If 
you can relate the new material to something that is familiar to 
you, learning will come easier. For example, | speak three 
languages: English, Swedish, and German. Since most languages 
are related in some way, when you know three languages, learning 
a fourth language is relatively easy. For example, the first word in 
a sentence written in an unfamiliar language may be similar to 
Swedish, the second word may be similar to English and German, 
the third word may be similar to German, and the fourth word 
may be similar to Swedish and English. The same principle 
applies to learning the martial arts. Students who have achieved a 
black belt in one art can normally achieve a black belt in a 


different art quicker than their peers. 


The First Method for Learning the Martial Arts 

Should the wheel that squeaks get the grease? If your 
instructor thinks that you have an ego problem because you 
always want to be in the spotlight, what should he do? (Choose 
the most appropriate answer.) 

1. Tell you that satisfaction should come from within. 

2. Pair you up with a more advanced student to give you a 
humbling experience. 

3. Brag about you in front of the other students. 


4. Promote you to assistant instructor 


Learning good skills requires more than a physical ability to 
perform those skills. Improvement doesn’t happen by itself. Your 
instructor must clearly intend for you to improve. He must 
recognize your mistakes, make an effort to correct them, and 
constantly work to maintain your motivation. Your instructor must 
take a personal interest in your progress and deliberately plan for 


you to succeed. 


Instructor Tip 

If your student squeaks for more information or is overly 
anxious about showing you what she knows, give her a more 
challenging technique. For example, if she can throw a great 
spinning back kick, show her the jump spinning back kick and ask 


her to demonstrate three uses of the kick next time. 


Student Tip 

If you are hungry for more information, consider what you can 
do to draw attention to your skill during the next belt promotion. 
For example, make up your own form and ask your instructor if 


you may demonstrate it next time you test for a higher rank. 


TRANSFER OF LEARNING 


Lessons should be organized so that the material is taught in a 
logical sequence. A common method is to go from the simple to 
the complex. Although you want to find a path that logically helps 
you climb higher, if you practice a technique only once or twice 
before moving on, you are not likely to develop proficiency with 
the technique. Learn a few moves first, then practice on bags or 
with your peers, then learn more moves, and finally tie them 
together. Mixing different practice drills can help you avoid 
boredom. If you participate in a large class or practice the same 
technique for twenty minutes or longer and the instructor doesn’t 
help you or give advice, speak up and ask a particular question to 


get your instructor’s attention. 


Learning the complex before the simple has been mastered may 
interfere with learning. But we must first define simple and 
complex. For example, is a doctor more complex than a nurse? Is 
an airline pilot more complex than a flight attendant? Perhaps a 
doctor and an airline pilot would like to be more complex or 
more advanced, but are they really? A nurse is in a different 
profession than a doctor, and a flight attendant is in a different 
profession than a pilot. Consider this: Which is more complex, a 
spinning back fist or a reverse punch? Most people would say 
that the spinning back fist is more complex. However, sometimes 
what we learn last seems more complex, regardless of the type of 


move. Thus if we learn the spinning back fist before learning the 


reverse punch, the spinning back fist would seem like the least 
complex of the two. When you want to learn a technique required 
for a higher rank and your instructor tells you that it is too 
complex for your level, is she speaking the truth? She could be 
speaking the truth, but is she necessarily speaking the truth? A 
better way may be for your instructor to explain that you need to 
pass the yellow belt level before she will teach you techniques for 
the blue belt level, to ensure that you don’t neglect training in 


the basics. 


Figure 3 


Figure 3: Which is more complex: a spinning back fist . . . 


Figure 4 


Figure 4: . . . or a reverse punch? Why? 


It is also important to differentiate between “basic” and 
“beginning.” A basic technique is a technique that all other 
techniques are built upon. For example, the front kick is a basic 
technique because it is straight and relatively easy to learn but, 
more importantly, because the mechanics of the front kick are 
used for most other kicks as well. When you throw a roundhouse 
or sidekick, for example, you start it the same way you start the 
front kick: by raising the knee high. But although the front kick is 
a basic technique, it is not necessarily a beginning technique. The 
front kick is used consistently throughout your training and in the 
highest forms of competition. We must therefore be steadfast and 
practice it with consistency. | remember a student of intermediate 


rank who was offended by the fact that he was trained in the 


same techniques as the beginning class. He misunderstood the 


word basic by equating it to beginning. 


But what about reversing the procedure and going from the 
complex to the simple? Sometimes it helps to know at least what 
the complex looks like. 

1. Ask to see a technique in its entirety before learning the 
individual moves. Getting the full picture early in your training 
might help you know what you are trying to achieve. It might also 
instill motivation. 

2. Break the technique down into smaller segments. When you 
have learned one segment, ask your instructor to illustrate that 
segment again so that you can see how it fits into the technique 


as a whole. 


Figure 5 


Figure 5: Although the front kick is basic, it is one of the more 
versatile techniques. You know this is true, because it is difficult 
to find a stand-up art that doesn’t teach it. 


HOW WE LEARN 


People respond differently to the methods of learning. While some 
students want a lot of verbal background information, others need 
hands-on experience early in their training and only a few verbal 
commands. Since most martial arts instruction involves teaching 
many students simultaneously, finding a learning situation that 
helps all students in the most efficient way may prove difficult. If 
you ask the right questions, you might alter your instructor’s 
teaching style so that it benefits you in particular. But to do this, 
you must be observant of how you learn. Generally, it is not 
enough to ask yourself whether you learn better by listening, 
seeing, or doing because most people are not aware of what 
method works for them in particular. | know from past experience 


that | am primarily an auditory learner. 


Learning by listening: If you learn well by listening, you will 
benefit from an instructor who gives you specific verbal 
commands. For example, rather than showing you which direction 
to step in a form, she might tell you, “Step forward and strike 
with an inward shuto to the forearm.” As an instructor, | have 
found that many students like to break a technique into its 
component parts. Therefore, | like to number each segment and 
call it out: One, one-two, etc., until they can perform the whole 
technique smoothly. If you learn by listening, it is also likely that 
you will ask questions or verbalize the techniques. Since | know 


that | learn best by listening, | have found it helpful to talk to 


myself while learning. | don’t necessarily talk out loud, but | do 
like to paraphrase each step to myself: Use the hand on the 
opposite side of the grab, the leg that is closest to your opponent is 
the one that steps, etc. | even do this with my eyes closed to cut 
out the visual sense. Or if | keep my eyes open, | often don’t 
register what | see. 

Verbalizing the material may be an invaluable learning tool, 
because it forces you to think through each step of the technique 
and pay attention to detail. Explain the technique to a friend at 
home. If you can do this in a way that makes sense to a non- 
martial artist, it is an indication that you have gone beyond rote 
learning. 

Some students verbalize in the middle of the instructor’s 
demonstration. As long as it doesn’t interfere with the lesson (if 
it is a private lesson, for example), the instructor should allow the 
verbalization to continue, even if it seems as though you are 
interrupting her. If verbalizing helps you learn the technique, the 
instructor (not you) should adapt. Explaining the technique to your 
instructor or a fellow student can also prove effective, and may 


eliminate the need for you to talk to yourself during the lesson. 


Learning by seeing: If you learn well by seeing, you may find it 
confusing if your instructor talks each time he demonstrates a 
technique (as one of my private students pointed out to me). If 
possible, try to position yourself so that you can easily see what 
your instructor is demonstrating. Many martial arts schools 
position students by rank. Thus each student is not in the ideal 
position for observing techniques. If you learn best by hearing, 
you may not have anything against being placed in the back row; 
that is, if you can hear what the instructor is saying. Some 
instructors mumble, but that’s another chapter which we will get 


to later. But if you learn best by seeing, you may want to suggest 


that the instructor allows students to step so that they can easily 
see the demonstrations. It is also a good idea if the instructor 
both shows and tells, so that the majority of students can benefit. 
Learning by doing: If you learn well by doing, it won’t matter 
how many times your instructor shows you the technique, or how 
many times she says, “I’ve told you a thousand times . . .” If you 
don’t actually get to do the moves, you won’t learn. Students who 
learn best by doing sometimes mimic the instructor’s moves while 
she is demonstrating the technique. Although this may seem 
disrespectful, a good instructor avoids punishing or scolding the 
student until she knows the underlying reasons for the behavior. 
Many people believe that everybody learns best by doing, but 
this is not the case. How we learn is an individual matter. Few 
people, however, are at one extreme end of the spectrum. Most of 


us learn through a combination of listening, seeing, and doing. 


Figure 6 


Figure 6: If you learn well by doing, experiencing the technique 
and touching each target may help accelerate your rate of 


learning. 


When you have decided what type of learner you are, there is still 
a difference in how students process information. Some students 
learn “from the inside out,” while others learn “from the outside 
in.” In simple terms, this means that some students want small 
bits of information, which they can put together to form the full 
picture. Others need to see the full picture first, so that they can 
break it into its component parts. When learning forms, for 


example, the instructor might teach each segment separately, 


without telling you how long the form is or demonstrating it in 
its entirety. Or he might demonstrate the full form first to give 
you a feel for where he is taking you, and then teach each 
segment separately. | used to think that the latter was the better 
approach, but this is not necessarily true. Students who favor the 
latter approach may argue, “What’s the joy in learning if you don’t 
know where you’re going?” Students who favor the former 
approach may argue, “Inch by inch, it’s a cinch . . .” One of my 
students used the analogy of the turtle: No matter how small 
your steps or how slowly you move, as long as you are 
persistent, you will get there. Others may find this approach 
boring. The point is that both approaches are correct, but people 


are different. 


The Second Method for Learning the Martial Arts 

When the instructor tells you, “You must learn to crawl before 
you can walk!” what does she mean? (Choose the most 
appropriate answer.) 

1. One technique is a building block for another. 

2. You have to lay a strong foundation before you can build a 
high rise. 

3. You must learn the small steps before learning how they 
relate to other techniques. 


4. Don’t be so impatient! One thing at a time! 


While sequential learning may seem theoretically sound, it does 
not necessarily benefit every student. An instructor who has good 
people skills and is patient might still not be a good instructor, 
unless she also understands the many different ways in which 
people learn and knows how to adapt her lessons. 

If you are the type of student who learns from the outside in 
(by seeing the whole first), when practicing the basics pay 
attention to how they relate to other techniques. If your instructor 
fails to relate the basics to the whole, you may feel as though he 
isn’t “explaining anything.” It is possible to lose interest because 
the instructor fails to adapt his style of teaching to your style of 
learning. However, if you don’t understand the learning process, 
you may not be able to pinpoint the problem. You may simply be 
bored, or feel that the martial arts aren’t right for you even 
though you can’t say why. Understanding why you do things a 
certain way may help the learning process. For example, rather 
than simply learning to pivot on your supporting foot when 
throwing the roundhouse kick, ask your instructor to explain the 
purpose of the pivot (for extension and follow-through in the 
hips). 

On the other hand, if you are the type of student who learns 
from the inside out (through small steps, one at a time), you 
may feel as though your instructor is giving you too much 
information when she demonstrates the full technique. These types 
of students often enjoy learning what they are supposed to do, 
rather than why they are supposed to do it. Inside-out types of 
students will learn the technique until they know it flawlessly, and 
fill in the details later. 


Again, one type of student is not better than the other and 
both have the potential to become great martial artists. If your 


instructor is the type of person who learns by seeing the whole 
technique first before breaking it into its component parts, she 
might think that a student who prefers not to know everything 
about a technique right from the start is boring, not as smart, or 
unable to process a large amount of information. Likewise, if your 
instructor is the type of person who likes to learn bit by bit, he 
might think that a student who wants everything from the start is 
careless, sloppy, or inattentive. Neither is a correct analysis. 
Those who learn from the outside in are likely to want to 
discuss and experiment with how one technique relates to another. 
The instructor should therefore not leave these students alone to 
practice the same move over and over. Such students are also 
likely to get bored, stop and seek conversation with another 
student, or start practicing something else. These types of 
students require a lot of attention and interaction. In contrast, 
those who learn from the inside out normally work great alone 
and for long periods of time. They like lessons that are very 
organized and don’t mind spending a great deal of time on the 
same technique, perfecting the details. The inside-out types of 
learners often want to be assured of a technique’s validity before 
spending a considerable amount of time perfecting it. But once 
they start working on it, they are organized and relentless in their 
pursuit. They always achieve their goals, one step at a time, and 
they pay great attention to detail. If you are this type of learner, 
your instructor must ensure that the details he gives you about a 
technique today are the same as the details he will give you 


tomorrow. 


Personally, | am leaning toward being an inside-out type of 
learner. When | was a new student in karate, | attended a class 
not taught by my primary instructor. This instructor demonstrated 
the upward block slightly differently from how | had learned it. It 


bothered me. Since martial arts are seldom “black and white,” 
both blocks may have been correct. But | did not know this in 
my very limited experience of the martial arts. Another type of 
learner might not even have noticed that there was a difference 
between the blocks, but would have been more interested in how 
he could use the block regardless of the exact angle of the 
forearm. 

Students should be aware that every instructor does not teach 
every technique in exactly the same way. Sometimes the details of 
a technique relate to the situation at hand, and students must 
learn to adapt. As an instructor, | like to teach what | call the 
“bone” of the technique. This is the basic framework that students 
learn before they know anything else. Once they master the 
“bone” and achieve good balance and smoothness of movement, | 
elaborate and present different variations. 

If both you and your instructor favor the same approach to 
learning, you will be in tune with your instructor and will probably 
like her. However, if you favor opposite approaches to learning, 
you may feel that your instructor is not the right person to teach 
you. Therefore, how good your instructor is, is not necessarily 
objective. If your instructor makes an effort to adapt her teaching 
methods to your particular approach to learning, the next student 
that steps in the door may think that the instructor is 
uninteresting. A reason it is so important to be aware of 
differences in methods of learning, is because it allows you to 


seek the kind of instruction that benefits you the most. 


Instructor Tip 


If you and your student favor opposite approaches to learning, 
you might worry that your student is getting bored. But this may 
not be how your student feels. Search for indications of how 
particular students learn, and make an effort to vary your teaching 


style enough that most students can benefit. 


Student Tip 

Do you learn best by hearing, seeing, or doing? Can you 
pinpoint your method of learning immediately, without giving it 
more thought? Learning can also be physical, as when punching 
and kicking, or psychological, as when gaining a better 
understanding of yourself. Can you think of situations where you 
felt that learning was fun? What made it so? This may be your 


first indication of what type of learner you are. 


LEARNING THROUGH VISUALIZATION 


If you have the ability to use vivid visualization techniques, you 
can create a feeling of familiarity with the subject. You will also 
create some muscle memory. Although visualization exercises do 
not include actual technique practice, your muscles still respond to 
vivid images. Martial artists who say that they are “in the zone” 
or “can feel the ch’i,” are at a state where their physical and 
mental preparations coincide. Prior to testing for my blue belt in 
karate, | desperately wanted to be told that | was the top student. 
Visualization exercises helped me train with greater intensity. As a 
result, | received the “most outstanding student” award. Technique 
only gets you so far; attitude takes you the rest of the way. 

Note that everybody does not have the same ability to visualize 
techniques. | recommend that visualization exercises be done 
before and after training, rather than during training. Too much 


thinking may interfere with performance. 


BENEFITS OF EXPERIENCE 


If you were learning how to repair a copier machine, which type 
of instruction would be more interesting? 

1. Your instructor requires you to memorize a technical service 
manual. 

2. Your instructor shares a story of when he was down on his 
knees spilling toner on his new $300.00 suit, when the grouchy 
office lady walked into the room breathing garlic down his neck, 
telling him how the last technician couldn’t fix the machine either! 

Any field of expertise involves more than the ability to 
understand the technical workings of your craft. The unforeseen 
problems, and how you solve them, bring insight into the field. 
When learning the martial arts, you must elaborate on each 
thought. Your prior experiences are not compilations of facts; they 
are unique. Insights occur when you can relate your new 
experiences to something that you are already familiar with. Think 
of it this way: Is it easier to memorize a list of foreign words 
that you don’t understand, or to memorize a list of words that 
you are familiar with? The words that you understand and are 
familiar with are easier to memorize, because you can relate them 
to specific experiences. The foreign words, however, cannot be 
related, because you don’t understand their meanings to begin 
with. 


Your instructor’s background and prior experiences can help her 


present interesting lessons. If she can present a personal story 


that you can relate to, you will be more apt to listen and 
remember the material later. Although it has been said that there 
is nothing new under the sun, there are a thousand new ways to 
express it. Just think about all the songs that have been written 
about love. Lessons can be presented: 

1. Isolated from the actual environment (in the classroom). This 
gives you and your instructor privacy to discuss and explore 
techniques and concepts. 

2. Within the actual environment. This gives you hands-on 
experience with real stresses. This could be a tournament setting 
or a seminar setting. 

Two students taught the same lesson may learn different things 
depending on their personal experiences. It is therefore useful to 
learn from your fellow students as well as from your instructor. A 
good exercise is to talk about your experiences with others. Pretty 
soon one student’s experience will build on another student’s 
experience, resulting in a myriad of learning from even the 
simplest techniques. This incidental learning helps you develop a 
fuller picture. Both adults and children have a broad background 
of experiences which you can use to build valuable lessons for 


yourself. 


When learning a new technique or concept, where do you 
begin? Many of us feel that the simplest way is to begin at the 
beginning; to start by breaking the technique down into smaller 
segments. But sometimes you may benefit from beginning in the 
middle or near the end. | call this reverse How is it done? Let’s 
say that your instructor teaches you, who have never grappled 
before, about grappling. Perhaps you are a forms practitioner who 
wants to broaden your views. Or perhaps you are new to the 
martial arts and just happened to choose a grappling school. To 


reverse engineer the lesson, the instructor will start without giving 


you any information at all; he will simply tell you that you will 
grapple with him for three minutes and use whatever techniques 
you can come up with. The purpose of this exercise is to allow 
you to experience the situation as a whole before learning the 
details, and to give you certain insights from the beginning. For 
example: 

1. You will instantaneously experience the difficulties of a 
grappling situation. 

2. You will understand the importance of physical conditioning. 

3. You will feel the effectiveness of joint control techniques. 

4. You will begin to understand balance. 

When learning the specific techniques later, you can relate them 
to this grappling experience. If your instructor chooses this type of 
approach, he should explain that your performance in this first 
practice session has nothing to do with your ability to succeed 
later. It is merely intended to allow you to feel what it is like to 


be in a grappling situation. 


Figure 7 


Figure 7: Your grappling instructor can reverse engineer your first 
lesson by placing you in a choke hold and allowing you to 
experience the choke, before teaching you how to defend against 
it. 

Experience makes you grow. The security of the training hall, and 

imagining what it is like to fight under pressure, are not 
substitutes for the real thing. What should be learned from 
competition, for example, is not who is better or how it feels to 
win, but rather how you react when under pressure and how far 


you are capable of going when tired, hurt, or scared. 


Some martial arts award black belts in one or two years. 
Others take seven to eight years to award black belts. Either 
approach may be correct, as long as it coincides with the 
requirements of the art. However, both the student and the 
instructor should understand that learning is based on experience. 
That which is simply told to you does not transfer into 
meaningful experiences. You must be given sufficient time to 
learn, absorb the material, practice it, and relate it to meaningful 
situations. This is why a black belt student with a year and a half 
in his art is usually not as good as a martial artist with ten years 
experience, regardless of the color of his belt. 

Most people will agree that they learn more quickly if the 
experience is enjoyable. But enjoyable should not be confused with 
pleasant. Sparring, for example, is seldom pleasant. Sparring is 
challenging, frightening, and painful. But if practiced under the 
tutelage of a good instructor, sparring is a rewarding experience 
that you will remember for a long time. It is only when the 
experience creates frustration, anger, or feelings of defeat that it 


tends to inhibit learning. 


You have gained a new skill when you can perform the 
techniques consistently in different situations. But learning doesn’t 
end here. You must now continue building on your established 
platform. Since all martial arts have similar uses, if you have 
studied and gained proficiency in one martial art, it is easier to 


gain proficiency in a second art. 


Instructor Tip 


Don’t underestimate the student. Constantly challenge the 
student to think for herself and build on previously established 


scenarios. 


Student Tip 

An experienced student will look at a situation much differently 
than a new student. When you have gained some experience in 
the martial arts, you might learn more than what your instructor 
is attempting to teach you. Learn to draw your own inferences 


based on prior knowledge. 


INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATION OF AN ORGANIZED LESSON 


An organized lesson can be broken down into the following 
segments: 

1. Introduction and explanation 

2. Demonstration 

3. Application 

4. Summary, review, and evaluation 

In any learning situation, the most critical phase may be the 
introduction because this is where interest is aroused. The 
introduction should cover what the lesson is about. It may be 
helpful to clarify what it is not about as well. The introduction 
should not teach the whole lesson or name everything you can 
think of or have experienced in the last twenty years. 

Before you can learn anything at all, the instructor must gain 
your attention and organize the instructional material carefully so 
that you can relate to each step along the way. If the instructor 
chooses to introduce the lesson by talking about the material, he 
must present it with passion and clarity. A good way to introduce 
a lesson may be to state two or three points of importance, give 


a brief example of each, and then answer questions. 


Since it is not possible to learn a technique to perfection in 
only one lesson, as an instructor | normally state what students 
are expected to know when the lesson is over. | also tell them 
that the technique will be part of their repertoire for years to 


come, and that we will build on it next time. The introduction 


might also be a good time for the instructor to stress why it is 


important that you come to class regularly. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The demonstration method is often desirable when presenting a 
new skill. Lessons can be made more intense by relating different 
concepts to one another. 

1. When using the demonstration method, your instructor 
explains the technique followed by a demonstration. This method 
allows you to use your visual senses along with your audio 
senses. How much time your instructor devotes to demonstrations 
depends on the complexity of the techniques and on your level of 
learning. In general, a good amount of practice should be mixed 
in with the demonstrations. For example, when your instructor has 
shown the technique in its entirety and you know where you are 
headed, she can demonstrate the component parts separately. 
Practice these smaller segments and ask your instructor to backfill 
with the details later. 


2. If you already have some background experience, the 
teaching situation can be switched so that it allows you (the 
student) to explain the technique, while your instructor 
simultaneously demonstrates to reinforce learning. When | was 
studying karate, students would line up in rows with the instructor 
in front. Whenever he demonstrated a new technique, he would 
first turn with his back toward the students so that he was facing 
the same direction they were. This strategy made it easier for 
students to imitate the technique. | recommend that the instructor 


demonstrate techniques this way initially, as well as facing the 


students so that you can also see how the technique looks if 
done by an opponent coming toward you. Your instructor might 
also want to demonstrate from a side view, especially with kicks, 
to demonstrate such things as how to chamber the leg. 

3. A third way to learn is for you (the student) to explain the 
technique and also demonstrate it. This kind of paraphrasing 
generally aids your understanding of the material. Discuss the 
purpose of the technique. Is it a set-up or finishing technique? 
What are the targets? Without talking about these things, the 
technique will simply be a set of meaningless moves. How useful 
is the technique? Are there other ways to handle the given 
situation? Ask your instructor to demonstrate the results of 
different combinations of moves. Explore how a partial technique 
can be used to defend against an attacker. How can you use just 
the first move, just the middle move, or just the last move of the 
technique? You are not aiming for mastery at this point, but for 
understanding. Practice the techniques on another student. 

Note that if you are a new student in the martial arts, you 
need to learn proper mechanics before all the details will make 
sense. Your instructor should be a little conservative with how 


much detail she includes in the demonstrations. 


The martial arts are physical in nature and therefore present an 
opportunity for interesting demonstrations. Rather than simply 
naming the target areas, explore how an opponent might react 
when struck. Work on target accuracy. Decide which weapon to 
use for each target and why. Reciting an answer is not sufficient, 
unless you can also see the correlation. Are there different ways 
in which to accomplish the same thing? For example, a forward 
step synchronized with your strike increases your momentum and 


therefore the power of the strike. But if you time the strike to 


your opponent’s forward motion instead, he will step into the 
technique and accomplish the same thing. If you have problems: 

1. Ask the instructor to demonstrate the technique again, 
breaking it down into its component parts. 

2. Work on one segment of the technique at a time. 

3. Observe your fellow students. Observing from the sidelines 
gives you a better perspective. This may be especially true when 
the action is chaotic, which is often the case in self-defense and 


combat scenarios. 


Figure 8 


Figure 8: Explaining a technique and simultaneously demonstrating 
it on the instructor or another student is a good way to reinforce 
learning once you have acquired basic knowledge of the technique. 
If you are participating in a large class, all students may not be 
able to spar, for example, at the same time. When you are not 
sparring, take advantage of your downtime by observing others. 


Your instructor should talk to you about what you are to observe. 


For example: 


1. Is one fighter more aggressive than the other? What benefits 


does it give her? 


2. Does she use set-ups? Do they work? 

3. Do the fighters switch stance, or do they stay in the same 
stance the whole time? 

4. Do they seem to use one technique repeatedly or 
exclusively? 

5. Do they use mostly punches or mostly kicks? 

6. If you were fighting these people next, what would you need 
to be careful with? What kind of strategy would you use? 

A good exercise is to break into groups of three or four 
students, where one or two students observe the other two 
students spar. Those who are not sparring know that they will 
soon go up against one of the students they just observed. When 
you observe your peers, look at their strategy and consider how 
you can set them up or avoid getting tagged when it is your turn 
to spar. If you don’t understand the purpose of your observation, 
you will derive little benefit from it. Pause frequently to ask 
questions. You can also do an observation exercise at home with 
the help of the TV. When | was a new student in kickboxing, | 
didn’t find it particularly interesting to watch kickboxing matches 
on TV. A few years later it became very interesting, however, 
because | had trained myself to be observant and look for 


strategy that | could later apply in my own sparring. 


Figure 9 


Figure 9: Make sure that you stand so that you can see the 


technique clearly when your instructor demonstrates on another 
student, or when you observe your peers from the sidelines. 
You can learn a great deal from your instructor’s demonstrations. 
However, since you perceive what your instructor does as correct, 
he must evaluate a situation beforehand and decide whether it 
really is a good learning experience. He must be watchful and 
exercise good judgment when deciding how far to let you go 
when performing incorrectly. Having permission to make mistakes 
can speed up the learning process, as long as the mistakes are 


analyzed and corrected. 


The Third Method for Learning the Martial Arts 
Your instructor demonstrates a technique that requires a 
moderate degree of contact. How should this be done? (Choose 


the most appropriate answer.) 


1. One student should act as the “opponent,” while the 
instructor demonstrates the technique at half speed so that 
nobody gets hurt. 

2. The technique should be demonstrated with full speed and 
power on a heavy bag. 

3. The instructor should demonstrate the technique on a 
student, using reasonable contact and full speed. 

4. The instructor should explain the technique, and then have 


an advanced student demonstrate it on the instructor. 


It is better to give than to receive; it is more fun to hit than to 
get hit. When you practice with a partner you may feel tempted 
to let him take all the hits. But if you do so repeatedly without 
trading off, your peers will soon figure out that you are taking 

advantage of them. When practicing with a partner, give him his 


fair share. Your partner, too, is eager to learn new techniques. 


Instructor Tip 
Some instructors are more impressed with showing off their 


skills than teaching their students. But, remember, many students 


learn best by doing. Keep demonstrations short and allow students 


to practice, while you observe and make suggestions. 


Student Tip 


When your instructor demonstrates techniques, look for 
common factors that tie the moves together. For example, which 
is more valuable: Learning how to throw or defend against a 
punch after you have seen a demonstration of a punch, or 
practicing kicks after you have seen a demonstration of a punch? 
Learning how to throw or defend against a punch is more 


valuable, because it relates directly to the demonstration. 


APPLICATION 


Application generally follows the explanation and demonstration 
phases. Since the first thing learned is normally what we fall back 
on when under stress, it is important to perform the technique 
correctly the first few times. After your instructor has 
demonstrated the technique and talked briefly about its uses, she 
should give you the opportunity to practice it in the air or on 
focus mitts to learn proper mechanics. When you have achieved 
good form, practice the technique with a partner. Your instructor 
should supervise and make corrections and guide you to the right 


decision, rather than telling you the correct answer outright. 


Figure 10 


Figure 10: Partner practice that allows you to touch the targets 
and helps you see other subtleties, such as your opponent’s 
movement and positioning, helps reinforce learning. 

When you associate new information with a particular experience, 
you gain deeper insight than when you examine the steps alone. 

You will also get very good at anything you do frequently. If you 
jump rope a lot, you will get very good at jumping rope and your 
endurance may seem phenomenal. But this does not necessarily 
mean that you can run a mile without huffing and puffing. The 
reason why we get good at what we practice a lot is because we 


teach ourselves to relax. However, if you do a lot of bag work, it 


is unlikely that you will get good at sparring. If you want to get 


good at sparring, you should spar a lot. 


You can increase retention if you use your knowledge as soon 
as possible after learning a new technique. For example: 

1. Practice the technique in the air or on a bag and talk 
yourself through the moves to stay on track. Try short 
instructional phrases that command action. For example, “Step 
forward! Reverse strike! Move!” 

2. | recommend getting started in sparring early. Free sparring 
gives you the opportunity to apply the techniques and see how 
they work in real time. Even if you have learned only stance and 
basic movement, you can still pair up with another student and 
work on how to move and manipulate distance. 

3. As you advance in the martial arts, try progressive This 
concept includes setting goals that are consistently out of reach, 
and which force you to rise to a new level. When reaching your 
goal, immediately set a new and higher goal to prevent 


stagnation. 


SUMMARY, REVIEW, AND EVALUATION 


At the end of the instructional period, capitalize on what was 
covered in class. Review and evaluate the material to reinforce 
learning and improve retention. There are several ways to debrief 
after a lesson. 


Debriefing Method One 


1. Review the important points together with your instructor. 
Keep it brief. 


2. Ask specific questions to determine how much you have 
understood. 


Debriefing Method Two 
1. Capitalize on one important point only. 


2. Your instructor can prompt you by asking questions. 


Testing is a valid method of evaluation. Tests can be used to 


determine your readiness to move to a new level. Your instructor 


can also use tests as a self-evaluation tool to discover deficiencies 


in her instruction. 


The Fourth Method for Learning the Martial Arts 


When a critique is included in the debriefing, how should it be 
phrased for greatest effect? (Choose the most appropriate answer.) 
1. We worked on kicks today and some of you did okay, but 

most of you still have a lot of work to do. 

2. Good job! | really didn’t see any problems. 

3. Kicking is about strategy and not only about power. Next 
time, we will look at how to use a kick to set up a punch 
technique. 

4. | like low kicks better than high kicks, because you don’t 


expose your groin as much. 


A good critique should be specific. If your instructor simply tells 
you that you did well or poorly, you won't gain new insight. The 
critique should also give you something to think about until next 
time. Forewarned is forearmed. You can now get excited about the 
next lesson. It is important that your instructor teaches what he 
said he was going to teach. If he tells you, “We have now learned 
how to fall without getting hurt. Next time we will start practicing 
some simple throws,” but next time he forgets his promise and 
starts teaching kicks instead, you may get disappointed and feel 


that any mental preparation you have done is wasted (at least for 


the time being). Already developed lesson plans can help your 
instructor stay organized and teach the material in a logical 
sequence. We will discuss the value of lesson plans in another 
book of The Power Trip series. 


STUDENT INTERACTION 


Learning is an active process. If you want to reap the rewards, 
you must make an effort to learn. Don’t expect the information to 
be handed to you; don’t expect to be “spoon fed.” Learning takes 
work. Most people don’t inherently dislike work as long as there 
is a clearly stated purpose. Active participation and interaction 
with others make lessons more meaningful. For example, if your 
instructor relies too heavily on the lecture method, you may get 
bored or drift off in thought. Retention is better if you get to 
discuss, ask questions, and debate a variety of issues. Students 
also tend to learn more from their own ideas than from the ideas 
of others. Paraphrasing new material and talking about it with 
others allows you to develop deeper understanding and gain new 


insights. 


CONCEPTS AND EXERCISES 


Clarity of Knowing what is expected of you increases your ability 
to learn. Your instructor must understand the end objective of the 
lesson and take you on a straight path toward the goal. Instructor 
inconsistency and unclear communication send mixed messages 
that can be confusing and hinder learning. 

1. A new student observing a black belt martial artist may find 
the journey toward the black belt overwhelming and discouraging. 
To avoid negative feelings, the instructor should break the material 
down into smaller parts and have a definite plan for reaching 
each intermediate goal. 

2. The instructor should identify your needs and interests, 
develop a written plan for reaching short-term goals, and estimate 
the time needed to reach the goal. 

3. Lessons that are haphazard may result in frustration. The 
instructor should make sure that students understand what is 
expected of them. It is a good idea to post the plan on the wall 
so that both students and instructors can view it. 

4. If the student fails to follow the plan without prior consent 
from the instructor, there should be some form of “penalty.” A list 
of appropriate motivational penalties can be posted on the wall as 


well, as long as it is adhered to. 


Human personality: Many students are emotional or sensitive. A 
teaching technique that works well with one student may not work 
with another. The instructor must be tactful to prevent emotions 
and negative feelings from interfering with the learning process. 
Although he may be a superb martial artist, he may not be the 
best instructor for every student who walks in the door. 

1. As a student, note when your emotions seem to interfere 
with learning. How can you deal with frustration? How can you 
help resolve an argument between two of your peers? What can 
you do if a fellow student brings his personal problems to class? 

2. How can you handle a situation where the instructor has an 
off-day and brings his personal problems to class? 

3. How would you handle a personality conflict between you 
and the instructor? 

4. Some students have outgoing personalities and are 
aggressive, while others are more timid or laid back. Some 
students like group work and others don’t. Should your instructor 
accept you as you are, or are there times when he should push 
you out of your comfort zone and make you partake in activities 
that do not fit your natural personality? Give an example. 

5. If a fellow student suddenly fails to show up for class, is 
there anything you can or should do to help bring him back? 


Give some examples. 


Hunger to learn: In order to progress, we must desperately want 
the thing taught. Otherwise, progress will come hard and slow. 
When progress is slow, we lose motivation and it is more difficult 


to learn. Your instructor can give you the hunger to learn by 


eliminating boring lessons, by letting you experience the value of 
the thing taught, and by setting short-term goals that help you 
see your progress. 

1. When you notice a lack of interest in a peer student, what 
can you do to motivate her? Some students need more personal 
attention than others. 

2. What can you do to avoid getting bored with the lessons? 
Your instructor could easily become “stale” when she teaches the 
same thing day in and day out. Try to extract new information 
from your instructor by asking appropriate questions about 
exercises that excite you. We will talk more about the art of 
asking questions in another book of The Power Trip series. 

3. Keeping you “on your toes” with a variety of exercises helps 
break up boredom. A funny story or the opportunity to laugh may 
lighten the atmosphere. 

4. Make sure you understand the value of the thing taught. 
Techniques can be made more graphic by relating them to real-life 


scenarios. 


Gaining insight: Insights occur when you practice the techniques 
realistically. Insights help you see the relationship between the 
material taught and the situation to which it applies. Seeking 
other applications on your own fosters insight and deepens your 
understanding of principles and concepts. 

1. Practice the technique in situations that are as realistic and 
unrehearsed as possible. 

2. Explore a variety of scenarios where the technique can be 
applied. Experiment with the validity of each case and discuss it 
with others. Talk about what to do if the technique fails. 


3. When you have gained some background knowledge, come 
up with techniques and situations on your own without your 
instructor’s guidance. You will likely gain deeper insights when 
experimenting with your own techniques than with somebody 


else’s. 


Knowing vs. Most people can memorize moves without 
understanding the application of the moves. They can answer 
questions correctly without understanding the answers. But 
remember, you haven’t learned simply because you know or can 
imitate what you have been shown. How much you have learned 
can be tested through your ability to analyze a problem, arrive at 
a conclusion, and demonstrate your skill in a variety of 
unrehearsed scenarios. 

1. When faced with a problem, asking what if is excellent for 
analyzing the problem and coming up with a solution. 

2. Test the validity of the solution in an unrehearsed scenario. 

3. If you can talk about a technique but have difficulty applying 
it, what can you do to get past this learning plateau? 

4. Sometimes too much work on one technique without 
realizing results can make you lose confidence. Try leaving that 


particular technique for a while and move on to something else. 


Learning with For improvement to occur, you must clearly intend 
to improve and must persevere until the objectives are met. Your 
instructor, too, must intend for you to improve. When he 
evaluates or critiques your performance, unless the critique helps 
you advance toward your goal it is useless and should not be 
given. Good critique should be precise with clear suggestions for 
improvement. 

1. Note when your mood or feelings seem to interfere with 
your ability to learn. What about your instructor’s mood or 
feelings? Does he ever cut a class short because he simply 
doesn’t feel like being there? 

2. If you ask for extra help after class, does your instructor 
make an effort to accommodate you? If not, what might be the 
reason? 

3. How does your instructor’s personal appearance (the way he 
dresses and acts) affect his mood and the mood of the students? 
Is it important that the instructor changes to a proper uniform 
when teaching, or is it enough to come to class in street clothes? 
Why? 

4. When your instructor evaluates or critiques your performance, 
do you understand what the critique is trying to accomplish? Is it 
a good idea for you to critique yourself? Why, or why not? 

5. What are the benefits and drawbacks of students critiquing 
each other? When critiquing your peers, be tactful so that the 


critique doesn’t result in loss of confidence or hurt feelings. 


DEFINING GOALS 


When | started in the school had me fill out a questionnaire 
about why | wanted to study the martial arts. This is a good idea 
if it helps you define your goals and understand how martial arts 
training will benefit you. It also gives your instructor an indication 
of what motivates you. However, if the questionnaire is simply a 
formality that is thrown carelessly on a desk or filed away in 
some dusty archive never to be looked upon again, it is a waste 
of time and a disappointment to the student. If you are asked to 
fill out a questionnaire, you have the right to expect some 
feedback; you should not have to wonder whether somebody read 
it or even cared. 

How quickly we learn depends on our goals and motivation. If 
the material taught coincides with your goals, you are more likely 
to stay in class than if you are learning material that interests you 
less. Questions about your expectations should be detailed enough 


to create a clear image of what you wish to achieve. 


At the extreme ends of the spectrum are two types of students: 
Those who would rather go all the way to black belt without ever 
squaring off against an opponent in sparring, and those who get 
bored to death with forms or technique practice and could live on 
sparring alone. How does the instructor keep both types of 
students motivated simultaneously? Some students don’t really 
know what their goals are when first signing up for martial arts 


training, and many students change their goals as they progress 


through the course. Initially, | was more interested in techniques 
training than in free sparring. After a few months my interests 
changed. Now, after nearly thirty years in the martial arts, | have 
come full circle and am again interested in studying techniques 


and principles. 


The Fifth Method for Learning the Martial Arts 

You are a white belt student who is bored with the lessons 
and wants to get started with sparring. Normally, your instructor 
doesn’t allow students to spar until they have achieved 
intermediate rank. What should your instructor tell you in order to 
preserve your motivation? (Choose the most appropriate answer.) 

1. You need to get your purple belt first. 

2. | can give you some private lessons in sparring. They’re 
$50.00 an hour. 

3. Buy some sparring gear and we can get started today. 

4. We normally don’t spar at the lower levels, but you can 


come and watch others spar. 


Your instructor might want to start by considering how strong 
your desire is for sparring and how long it would take for you to 
achieve the required belt level. If it is a matter of a few months, 
waiting to spar may serve as a motivator. However, | believe that 
most students can get started in sparring very early in their 


training, as long as they start at a comfortable pace and with 


good taste. As an instructor, | like to build on my students’ 
natural desires, because this is where | am the most likely to find 
their natural talents. When | have found their natural talents, | 
know what avenues to take in order to accelerate their learning 
process. If you desire to spar and your instructor tells you “no,” 
but your buddy at another school is sparring, might you be 
tempted to join the other school? | am not suggesting that your 
instructor should let you decide the curriculum. However, he can 
build on your natural enthusiasm, for example, by giving you a 
few minutes of private instruction after class, or by providing 
specific exercises that prepare you for sparring. 

When | entered the training hall for the first time, my eye 
caught the different colored belts hanging on the wall in 
ascending order. Throughout my training, these belts gave me an 
indication of my position on the road to black belt. But it often 
takes more than a visual indicator to motivate students to 
progress toward their goals. For a goal to truly serve as a 
motivator, it should be clearly defined with the exact steps stated 
and organized. You should be able to visualize each step and 
understand the importance of each higher belt. If you adhere to 
the plan, attaining the black belt should not only be a possibility; 
it should be a certainty. If you are under the impression that it 
will take a specific number of years to attain a black belt, and 
when those years have passed your goal is still looming in the 
distance, the motivating steps will lose their meaning. Your 
instructor should therefore be specific when stating the 


requirements for each belt level. 


When you reach a goal, you should be rewarded and a new 
goal should be set. Polishing the details indefinitely will not make 
you a better martial artist; it will only make you frustrated. 


Changing the requirements in midstream is not a good idea, 


either. At one school where | trained, the instructor frequently 
changed a complicated form, adding little insignificant details and 
requiring students to master the new version before allowing them 
to test for a higher rank. His teaching methods gave me the 
impression that he didn’t want students to progress. 

Goals should be short-term and long-term. Short-term goals 
help you see your step-by-step progress toward the next higher 
belt. Long-term goals help you continue past the belt promotion 
and motivate you to proceed toward the next short-term goal. So, 
in a sense, it can be said that short and long-term goals act as 


catalysts for one another. 


Instructor Tip 

A written plan not only organizes the instructor; it also 
organizes the student. To provide students with a meaningful 
experience, the skill learned must be applicable to their 


expectations. 


Student Tip 

Some sort of syllabus that you have access to may be helpful. 
As you complete each intermediate step leading toward your goal, 
you can mark it off and thus clearly see your progress toward 


each higher step. 


INSTRUCTOR MOTIVATION 


Why are you taking this class? This is a common question college 
teachers ask students on the first day of class, perhaps in hope 
of that miracle answer: Because this subject is absolutely fascinating! 
However, a more likely answer is, “Because it is a requirement for 
graduation!” If you were the instructor and all of your students 
gave you this answer, how enthusiastic would you be about 
teaching? “Isn’t anybody here because it might benefit you later in 
life?” you may ask. “Isn't anybody here for the pure joy of it?” 
Too often we take classes that we have no interest in taking, 
simply because it is a requirement for whatever degree we are 
pursuing. But how is it with instructors? If you asked your 
instructor this question about teaching, what would he answer? 


So, Mr. / Ms. Instructor, why are you teaching this class? 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to student motivation is when the 
instructor lacks motivation. If the student is the primary 
beneficiary of the student-teacher relationship, then one might 
wonder what motivates the instructor. Does she teach because it 
is a requirement or she will never get her black belt? Does she 
teach to supplement her income, but as soon as she wins the 
lottery she’ll never set foot in the training hall again? Does she 
teach because she is the owner and sole operator of the school 
and somebody has to teach? Or does she teach because of the joy 
of it? As an instructor, most of my motivation to teach comes 


from the excitement of others. When showing students a new 


technique, and their eyes light up: “Wow, that’s really cool!” then 
my eyes (and heart) light up, too. 

When the instructor is with her students, she must portray an 
attitude of enthusiasm and competence. An instructor who teaches 
simply because she has to is likely to fail severely in motivating 
her students. Your instructor can show motivation by: 

1. Being on time, taking charge, and having a definite plan 


2. Being on a mission that is so important that nobody wants 
to be left behind 


Figure 11 


Figure 11: Your instructor’s facial expressions will communicate to 
you whether he enjoys teaching or is just trying to get through 
the day. 


The Sixth Method for Learning the Martial Arts 

You are consistently late for class and give your instructor every 
imaginable excuse: “My kid was sick, | was sick, | had a bad day 
at work, my mom was in town .. .” What should your instructor 


do? (Choose the most appropriate answer.) 


1. Start being late for class. 


2. Charge you a “late fee.” 

3. Ask if there is anything he can do to help? 

4. Tell you that you won’t be promoted to a higher rank unless 
you start coming to class on time. 


5. Have you do pushups in the back of the room. 


It is ethical to require that students do their part. You should be 
held accountable for the fact that you are studying the martial 
arts. Slacking off, showing up late, not doing your homework, and 
not applying yourself properly are unacceptable student behaviors 
despite the fact that you are paying for lessons. When you are 
held accountable for your behavior, you are more likely to pay 
attention during lessons and will therefore learn more. However, 
your instructor should avoid lecturing you on personal matters. 
Before offering “solutions” to your problems, he should consider 
that nobody knows their life better than the person who has to 
live it. For example, if you tell your instructor, “I don’t have time 


” 
| 


to do my homework!” and he tells you, “Everybody has twenty-four 
hours; it’s just a matter of how you plan your time!” he is 
attacking you personally, saying that you are a poor planner when, 
in fact, he doesn’t have a clue about your schedule. You will 

know when your instructor doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
Furthermore, everybody’s obligations to home and family and job 
are not the same and cannot be resolved with an easy “one-size- 


fits-all” type of policy. 


STUDENT MOTIVATION 


Motivation may be our strongest driving force. The hungry student 
realizes the value of the material taught and is therefore receptive 
to learning. In the martial arts, contributing motivational factors 
range from a desire to learn to protect oneself, to wanting to 
attain a higher level of fitness, to searching for comradeship and 
belonging. Initially, while the material is still new and exciting, you 
will progress quickly. During this “mechanical stage” of learning, 
most students are easily motivated. Once past the mechanical 
stage, you can perform the acquired skill with less conscious 
effort. When you attain your black belt, learning is more refined 
and focuses on adapting to different environments, conditions, and 
situations. Because the skill is so highly refined, noticeable 
improvements in performance come at a much slower pace. You 


must now find new ways to stay motivated. 


The Seventh Method for Learning the Martial Arts 
You question how long you will have to practice the horse 
stance. What should your instructor tell you? (Choose the most 


appropriate answer.) 


_ 


. Until you get real good. 
2. Until it becomes habit and you don’t have to think about it. 
3. For another six months. 


Don’t question. Practice! 


P 


Figure 12 


Figure 12: Basic techniques, such as the upward block, can be 
learned from a variety of stances and do not need to be practiced 
from the horse stance only. See figures 13 and 14 for more 


variations. 


Figure 13 


Figure 14 


Æ 


In karate, the horse stance may be the most basic technique 
taught, which is why we often hear how, in the old days, the 
horse stance was practiced for six months straight before the 
student was allowed to learn anything else. One reason why this 
approach is not readily accepted in today’s society is because it 
isn’t the best way to learn. Practicing only the horse stance for six 
months will not improve your martial arts skills. Aside from being 
discouraging and boring, this sort of practice also deprives you of 
opportunities to adjust to the new demands placed on your body. 
Basic techniques, too, should be taught with depth and insight. 


BEGINNER STUDENT MOTIVATION 


Much of motivation comes from knowing where you are going. 
Sometimes the objectives of the lesson are not so obvious; you 
don’t see the value of what is taught from the start, so you don’t 
appreciate it. Your instructor can alleviate this problem by avoiding 
spending time on drills that don’t contribute directly to competent 
performance. Learning the horse stance, without also learning the 
value of a good stance with all of its many facets, has little value. 
| believe that the integrated method of instruction, where you 
learn the application from the start, is the fastest way to learn. 
We have an enormous capacity to absorb information, especially 
when the information is presented with forethought and 
appropriate pacing. The more a lesson can be simplified without 
sacrificing insight, the more information your instructor can impart 
in a given time frame. Although some people may argue that the 
“old school” allowed the instructor to determine who was worthy 
and disciplined enough to follow “the way,” the instructor’s 
responsibility is still to teach and, in my view, to teach techniques 
rather than morals. When you are a new student in the martial 


arts, you need to feel that you are making regular progress. 


INTERMEDIATE STUDENT MOTIVATION 


In Western we tend to question rather than going with the flow. 
In a particular school | attended, students had to get two stripes 
on their belt before being allowed to test for a higher rank. The 
change was implemented suddenly while | was on vacation. When 
| came back to class, most students had already been given one 
stripe on their belt. Because of my dedication and aptitude for the 
martial arts, | expected to be given a stripe that day. When 
nobody had approached me about it in four more weeks, | was 
bothered. The problem was that | always did my homework, | 
came to class many times a week, and | assisted with teaching. 
Had they simply forgotten about me? Or were they trying some 


kind of “reverse psychology”? 


If your peers advance at a faster rate than you, you might get 
frustrated especially if you don’t understand why. If you get overly 
frustrated, you are likely to lose motivation. But many of us don’t 
consider that failure, as unpleasant as it is, and because it is 
unpleasant, can also be a motivator. However, when you fail, you 
should understand why. If you fail consistently, you will find little 
reason to continue learning. Your instructor should never fail you 
when you deserve to succeed simply because he doesn’t like you, 
your attitude, or the fact that you are moving ahead of your 
peers. If you fail a belt exam or if your instructor is reluctant to 
recommend you for an exam, make sure that you understand the 


reasons for it. If you understand the reasons without having to 


ask for an explanation, your instructor is probably judging your 
performance soundly. If you don’t understand the reasons, you 
might want to question your instructor. 

One of my instructors enforced the acronym TEAM (Together 
Everybody Achieves More). This instructor insisted that all students 
test at the same time. No student was allowed to move ahead of 
the group. The concept of teamwork is noble, but since martial 
arts are an individual activity, each student should be allowed to 
progress at his or her own pace. The reason why you are ahead 
of others may be because you have worked harder than your 
peers, have come to class more often, and have, in general, 
applied yourself better. Your efforts should therefore be rewarded. 

Learning rates differ between students. The insightful instructor 
tries to find ways to help students progress. But to do so, she 
must identify why students learn at different rates. Learning is 
often enhanced by building on the student’s current interests; 
however, don’t count on that this approach will work for you. | 
have a student who is an expert dancer but is unable to 
coordinate her hands and feet when learning a new technique or 
form. Her problem might be that she is trying to learn by 
listening when, in fact, she is the type of person who learns best 


through feel. 


Figure 15 


Figure 15: When learning stance and movement, do you learn best 
by observing your instructor demonstrate the movement or by 
listening to him explain it? 


The Eighth Method for Learning the Martial Arts 


You are a new student and ask your instructor for private 
lessons. From a motivational standpoint, what should she tell you? 


(Choose the most appropriate answer.) 


1. Private lessons are great even though they are expensive, 
because you get the instructor’s full attention throughout the 
lesson. 

2. | would like to give you private lessons, but | have so many 
students that | simply don’t have the time. 


3. Private lessons are for the advanced students only. 


Students in a group class automatically help motivate each other. 
Nobody likes being less skilled than their peers, and when a 
student starts lagging behind she will work harder to catch up. In 
private lessons, there is no other student who can act as a 
motivator. Motivation must therefore come from your instructor. 
However, your instructor’s undivided attention in a private lesson 
may not outweigh the benefits of the peer pressure you receive 
from group instruction. When you already have some background 
knowledge, a private lesson will mean more and may be a great 


way to fine-tune your technique. 


Instructor Tip 


Progress brings motivation. It is therefore wrong to hold back 
those students who are ready to advance. The instructor who 
presents the TEAM concept may get verbal approval from his 
students. But keep in mind that few students are ready to argue 
with the master instructor, especially in public. Students may 


therefore not give you a true indication of how they feel. 


Student Tip 

From a learning standpoint, a variety of skill levels within the 
group tend to motivate the slower students and help them rise to 
the occasion. Approval from our peers increases motivation. Take 
advantage of situations where your instructor tries to build 
enthusiasm by helping you perform successfully in front of your 
peers. 


ADVANCED STUDENT MOTIVATION 


Learning physical skills is often easier than learning mental or 
social skills. Receiving a list of techniques to learn for your next 
belt level is more concrete than being told, for example, that you 
must learn self-control. Learning and measuring physical skills 
works well in the lower ranks when the higher ranking students 
serve as motivators. But what should you do when your instructor 
has no more new techniques to teach you? Well, you refine those 
techniques that you have already learned. However, when you 
reach this stage, your progress won't be quite as apparent. You 
will also start recognizing and identifying more errors, and may 
therefore feel as though learning has slowed or even reversed. 
Some higher ranking students now open their own schools. Other 
students have more abstract goals that help them stay motivated. 
However, after our initial motivation has faded, most of us need 
some sort of concrete goal. 

Staying motivated to pursue the study of martial arts is a 
tough venture. Your instructor must constantly help you progress. 
An advanced student might stay motivated when he starts 
teaching his own class. Since your skills are honed, your instructor 
should give you some leeway about how to teach, so that you can 
take ownership of the class. Special assignments, such as acting 
as a judge at belt promotions or tournaments, or assisting with 


seminars, may also be good motivators. 


Let’s say that your instructor demonstrates a difficult jump kick 
in an attempt to motivate you. Good or bad? If your instructor 
wants to impress you to build excitement, he should show you a 
technique that is relatively difficult but still within reach for your 
experience level. He should then teach you at least the first step 
of the technique. Although your instructor should demonstrate 
proper form, showing off excessively is hardly ever needed to gain 


a student’s attention 


Instructor Tip 

Never use your student’s lesser experience to boost your own 
ego. When demonstrating a technique to the class, it is better to 
ask for the assisting student’s cooperation than using excessive 


force to prove a point. 


Student Tip 

You may feel as though you are working for a higher belt, 
certificate, or trophy, but it is really the higher skill that is your 
goal. The award is simply an indication that you have achieved 
the higher skill. 


TEN MOTIVATION TIPS 


1. Motivation gives you a reason to learn. Your instructor can get 
your attention through a story, anecdote, or interesting 
demonstration. When introducing the lesson, he can also review 
previously learned material. Sometimes an ego trip might do the 
trick. For example, he can show you his belts and trophies and 
talk about how he won these awards. 

2. Motivation comes from defining your goals so that you can 
see your progression clearly. Knowledge heightens your awareness 
and curiosity and makes you look forward to future lessons. When 
| was a kid, knowing a month in advance where we were going 
on vacation was more fun than having it suddenly thrust upon 
me. Sometimes you will learn material that does not seem to lead 
anywhere at the moment. Knowing that this material may be a 
requirement on your next test may help you retain motivation 


now. 


3. Learning material that is useful and relevant increases 
motivation. When | took a course in aviation in high school, we 
spent almost the entire semester focusing on the history of 
aviation despite the fact that students were interested mainly in 
getting their pilot’s licenses. History, although fascinating, is 
irrelevant to the skill of piloting an airplane. The instruction 
therefore did not contribute directly to motivating the students. 
Unless you are enthusiastic about learning, little improvement will 


be made. Your instructor can help you build on your natural 


enthusiasm. For example, if you want to learn nunchakus as your 
weapon of choice but your instructor insists that you learn the bo 
staff instead, your natural enthusiasm will likely be dampened. 
Likewise, if you want to compete in free sparring, your instructor 
will not keep you interested in the martial arts by requiring that 
you do a year of forms practice before allowing you to spar. 
Although forms practice teaches many useful concepts, such as 
balance, flow, visualization, pre-planning, etc., you are not likely to 
find value in these concepts or discover how they apply to 
sparring, if it is really sparring that excites you. If you must learn 
forms as part of the curriculum, then you must also find a way 
to change your perception of what you find valuable. Of course, a 
certain curriculum must be adhered to, but you get my drift. 

4. To improve, you must clearly intend to improve. A 
commitment to learning means that you recognize mistakes and 
make a conscious effort to correct them. Critique increases 
motivation, but only if you take the critique as intended and see 
the value of it. If you consistently fail or are always negatively 
critiqued, it is unlikely that you will remain dedicated to the 
martial arts. Sometimes small failures may help motivate you to 
study harder. But since success is more pleasant than failure, 
success is more likely to keep you in class and make you come 


back for more training. 


5. Assignments should be attainable. Friendly competition is 
often a good motivator. Sometimes just observing a more skilled 
student is enough to motivate you. The ideal learning situation is 
somewhere in the middle. If you are the best student in your 
class, you have no role model to emulate; if you are the worst 
student in your class, you will likely get discouraged. As you climb 
in the ranks, be aware that the lower ranking students are 


observing the higher ranking students, who, in turn, influence the 


lower level student body. High-ranking students should therefore 
behave appropriately, so that they can be good role models and 
serve as motivators for the less experienced students. 

6. Motivation needs constant reinforcement. Many students take 
a break following a belt promotion, perhaps because they feel that 
this is a good time for that well-earned rest. | have seen students 
take breaks that last up to six months! In my view, it is a bad 
idea to hold a belt promotion or contest on the last weekend 
before the holiday season. After a belt promotion or tournament, 
you should be given the opportunity to capitalize on what you 
learned. If you did well, it will motivate you to continue. If you 
did poorly and the situation is handled correctly, it will also 
motivate you to continue. When | lost a kickboxing match, | was 
disappointed not because | lost but because | didn’t know when 
my next match would be. | needed a new goal to work toward. 
However, training must go in cycles to fit the human body and 
mind. Nobody can continue at full pace forever without a rest. 
Generally, you will feel energetic when working toward a specific 
goal. But when you have achieved this goal, you should be given 
the opportunity to slow the pace and replenish your energies. 
When you come to class after a tournament or belt promotion, 


try changing direction slightly by learning something new. 


7. Winning is always better than losing. When you succeed, you 
are generally motivated to continue learning. Awards of recognition 
give you a success experience. Tangible returns such as different 
colored belts, trophies, and certificates are usually helpful. The 
same principle is true in competition. Permanent score cards tend 
to create greater motivation than having to “start over” each time. 
Your last achievement should serve as a steppingstone for your 


next achievement. 


8. Consider your most immediate needs. For example, you may 
attend an ongoing class that randomly teaches the techniques 
required for the next promotion. Or there may be free sparring 
every Thursday. But as you get close to rank promotion or 
competition sparring, you may need to focus on your immediate 
needs. If a tournament is coming up next month, find out who is 
competing and in what divisions, and try to set some short-term 
goals. If a rank promotion is coming up, spend time reviewing 
the techniques on which you will be tested. Try starting the review 
when you are close to your peak performance. If the school 
curriculum is built so that the most urgent skills are practiced 
when you are ready to peak, you will perform better during the 
event and motivation is increased. If the same material is taught 
for several months, you might lose enthusiasm. Timing is 


therefore critical. 


9. Study your competition and strive to be a bit sharper than 
them. Much of your school’s reputation is built upon how 
students perform in front of strangers. When your instructor’s 
name comes up in conversation, and a stranger says, “Yeah, | 
studied with her for a while, but she just didn’t do much for 
me,” you may question the validity of the instruction. What 
standards are other schools adhering to? If your school awards 
black belts in a year and a half and other schools take five years 
to do so, what does this mean? Does it imply that you are much 
better than others because you get your belt sooner, or does it 
mean that others train according to stricter standards? 

10. Pride increases motivation. Pride comes from a sense of 
belonging. The better a school is in comparison to its 
counterparts, the more pride the members will feel. Wearing a 
uniform helps you identify with your school, its goals and 


accomplishments. Pride also comes when you feel that you know 


something that others don’t know, when you have earned the right 
to wear the uniform, to belong to the team, or to call yourself a 
black belt or a champion. Pride makes you stand up for and 
support your school. Your instructor should prioritize the 


development of pride. 


Figure 15 


Figure 15: Wearing a uniform and patches creates a sense of 
belonging and accomplishment and, therefore, pride. 
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